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A BETTER START IN LIFE 


How the 1950 Amendments to the 
Social Security Act Benefit Children 


ANY THOUSANDS of chil- 

dren will have a greater chance 
- for a good start in life, thanks 
to the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act which became Public Law 
734 when the President signed this 
measure on August 28. 

More children are now covered, 
through their working fathers and 
mothers, under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

The benefits that children, as well as 
workers, receive under this insurance 
are now more liberal. 

Federal contributions, under public 
assistance, can now go to mothers or 
other relatives providing homes for de- 
pendent children who previously were 
not entitled to such help. 

Children of needy workers who are 
permanently and totally disabled will 
find life less difficult now that Federal 
aid can be paid to their parents, as it has 
been paid to the aged and the blind for 
the last 15 years. 

Congress can now almost double its 
present grants to State health and wel- 
fare agencies for services to children so 
that more children can receive these 
services. 

Here, in capsule, are some of the 
major gains children made in the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Through these amendments, the Con- 
gress once more has affirmed a basic 
principle of social security. “The heart 
of any program for social security,” 
said the Senate report on the 1955 act, 
“must be the child. All parts of the 
Social Security Act are in a very real 
sense measures for the security of 
children.” 

Doctors, nurses, and all kinds of 
health workers have as much interest in 
the gains which the new law brings to 
children as have child-welfare workers. 
Putting a broader, firmer floor under 
family economic security can increase 
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As a result of passage of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, American fam- 
ilies can face, with increased confidence and hope, whatever emergencies lie ahead of them. 


the chances of many children to grow 
as happy, healthy individuals. Giving 
a stronger hand to State and local serv- 
ices for children can open the doors of 
clinics, hospitals, foster homes, and 
other welcoming shelters to many sick, 
unhappy, bewildered children. 

No one is claiming that all the secu- 
rity needs of children are met by the 
new law. But the new law, the culmi- 
nation of years of study and thought by 
legislators and students of social se- 
curity, writes on the statute books of the 
Nation new hopes and new opportuni- 
ties for many needy boys and girls. 

Some of these gains for children can 
flow out immediately in the form of 
larger pay checks to families. Some, 
like increased Federal support of chil- 
(lren’s services, will take longer to show 
up in the lives of children. But across 


the Nation, all public servants involved 
in the operations of social-security pro- 
grams are doing everything in their 
power to speed the day when the full 
benefits of Public Law 734 can reach 
every eligible child. 


Gains for children in 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


The most important improvements in 
this part of the Social Security Act are 
those that broaden and strengthen the 
general provisions for all beneficiaries. 
Children of many workers not before 
protected will now get benefits. 

Between 8 and 10 million additional 
workers are now brought under the 
system. These are self-employed per- 
sons, other than farmers and certain 
professional persons; regularly em- 


ployed agricultural and domestic 
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workers: certain public employees and 
workers in nonprofit organizations. 

In the past, wages in all covered 
occupations amounting to over $3,000 a 
vear were excluded from this insurance 
plan. Now, the insurance plan includes 
workers who earn up to $3,600 a year, 
which will mean higher benefits for a 
large number of workers and their 
families. 

Increases in benefits, provided by the 
new law, naturally help children as well 
as their parents. Beneficiaries who 
have qualified for benefits in the past 
have had their benefits increased 77 per- 
cent on the average. Those who retire 
after the new amendments have been in 
effect a few years will get a somewhat 
greater increase. 

Previously, the smallest amount that 
could be paid to any wage record was 
$10 a month. Under the new law, the 
minimum benefit payable to an insured 
worker is $20 a month. The only child 
of an insured worker, under the old 
plan, could receive only half of the 
deceased worker’s benefit—or a mini- 
mum of $5 a month. Now he can receive 
three-fourths, or a minimum of $15 a 
month. If there are two or more chil- 
dren in the family, the extra one-fourth 
is distributed evenly among them. 

The maximum family benefit may 
now be as much as $150 a month. For- 
merly it was $85. This will mean much 
to families with several children. 

Formerly, a child was counted de- 
pendent on his mother and therefore 
entitled to insurance only if his father 
was neither living with him nor con- 
tributing to his support. This meant 
that when a disabled father lived in the 
home or a divorced father contributed 
small but regular amounts to the child’s 
support the child could not receive in- 
surance benefits. The new law liberal- 
izes payment of a child’s benefit on the 
work record of the mother. He can get 
benefits if his mother qualifies, even 
though the father -has been living with 
the child or has been contributing smali 
amounts to his support. 

Until enactment of the 1950 amend- 
ments, an adopted child could not re- 
ceive benefits if his adopting parents 
died within a year of the time the adop- 


tion occurred. With the 1950 amend- 
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ments, an adopted child who meets all 
other requirements may receive benefits 
on his adopting parent’s record even 
though the adoption occurred less than 
a year before that parent’s death. 

These are a few, but not all, of the 
changes in insurance provisions that 
mark the new law as a good step for- 
ward in our Nation’s social-security 
program. 


fal 


Gains for children in public assistance 
Changes in the program for aid to 
dependent children are very important. 
Heretofore checks, paid in part by 
the States and in part by the Federal 
Government, have been sent monthly 
for the care of needy children, but no 
provision was made for the mother or 
other relative who provided a home for 
the children. Since one of the principal 
reasons for this program is to give chil- 
dren a chance to grow up in their own 
homes, cared for by someone who cher- 
ishes them, denying payment to the 


mother or other caretaker was defeating 


the very purposes of the program. Now, 
Federal funds can be used to match 
payment to one adult relative who looks 
after dependent children. 

Federal funds, under the old law, were 
available to help finance payments to 
needy people in only three categories; 
the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children. Now a fourth group has been 
added: the permanently and _ totally 
disabled. Children in these homes will 
feel the difference. 

Under the old law, a person who was 
hospitalized in a public hospital was 
not eligible for public assistance to 
which the Federal Government contrib- 
uted part of the cost. Now Federal 
funds can be used unless the patient is 
in a mental or a tuberculosis hospital. 

An additional method of helping 
States pay costs of medical care for 
children is now possible. The Federal 
Government may help the State to pay 
the bill when the welfare agency pays 
the doctor, nurse, or hospital directly. 


Gains for children in grants for services 

From its earliest days, the Social 
Security Act has recognized that many 
children need the help of doctors, 
social other 
skilled people, as well as money pay- 


nurses, workers, and 


ments, if they are to have real emotional 
and economic security. To this end, the 


act has authorized Congress each year 
to appropriate funds to be given to the 
States to help them extend and improve 
their health and welfare services for 
children and maternity services for 
mothers. 

Since 1946, these annual grants have 
been limited to $11 million for maternal 
and child-health services; $7.5 million 
for services for crippled children; $3.5 
million for child-welfare services. 

The new law lifts these ceilings, 
starting with the fiscal year 1951-52, 
to $16.5 million, $15 million, and $10 
million for the corresponding services. 
(In the present interim year, Congress 
has already appropriated a total of 
$13.2 million for maternal and child- 
health services; $9.975 million for criv- 
pled children’s services; and $7.075 
million for child-welfare services. ) 

None of this money is paid to children 
or their parents. All of it goes to offi- 
cial State agencies, to be used in paying 
the cost of child-health and child-wel- 
fare services. The great bulk of it pays 
the salaries of doctors, nurses, medical 
social workers, nutritionists, physical 
therapists, child-welfare workers, and 
other professionally skilled people serv- 
ing children. Much of the money for 
crippled children pays the cost of medi- 
eal, hospital, and convalescent care. 
Some of the child-welfare money will 
help to pay the cost of foster care for 
children who cannot be cared for at 
home, and the cost of returning to their 
homes in another State children who 
have run away. 

Maternal and child-health funds go 
to State health departments; crippled 
children’s funds go to State crippled 
children’s agencies, some 31 of which 
are in State health departments. 
Child-welfare funds go to State wel- 
fare departments. 

In all three programs, emphasis is 
given to building services in rural areas. 
Each State receives a flat amount for 
The bal- 
ance of the Federal funds is apportioned 
to the States on the basis of various fac- 


each of the three programs. 


tors which take into account the relative 
needs of States for help in serving their 
children. 

As in the old law, to take full advan- 
tage of Federal grants for health serv- 
ices, States must match half of the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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A RURAL COMMUNITY PLANS FOR 
GUIDANCE OF ITS BOYS AND GIRLS 


NE EVENING in the summer of 

1948, in a rural community—the 

Green Sea High School District 
of Horry County, 5S. C.—a few people 
sat down to talk about what was hap- 
pening to the boys and girls of the area. 
In the group were parents, high-school 
students, teachers, school trustees, a 
clergyman, the county superintendent 
of education, the guidance and the 
health consultant from the State de- 
partment of education, and a represent- 
ative of the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth (the present writer). 

What brought these people together ? 
First of all, the staff of the State de- 
partment of education was concerned 
about the large proport ion of school-age 
children who were not in school, and 
they knew that the problem was par- 
ticularly acute in rural sections, where 
three-fourths of the people in the State 
live. 

Next, about this time, they read in 
The Child (November 1947) about a 
program in Harlan County, Ky., which 
was developed with aid from the Alh- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 
This Kentucky program was helping to 
solve problems similar to those in South 
Carolina. 

After some correspondence, the State 
department staff invited the Alliance to 
work with them in developing a rural 
youth-guidance project which would 
serve as a pilot program for the State. 

Over the years the work of the Alli- 
ance in rural communities has been 
based upon a firm belief that each boy or 
girl is a valuable human being—a per- 
son possessing unique possibilities for 
individual development, happiness, and 
satisfactions. To help him plan his 
part in the world’s work and make the 
best possible use of his life, the indi- 
vidual needs guidance in learning to 
understand himself, in recognizing his 
capabilities and shortcomings, and in 
developing the kind of personality 
through which he, as a citizen and 
worker, can contribute richly to his 
environment. 
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Correcting defects is an important step toward helping children make the most of their lives. 


Rural people the country over seldom 
have the services usually considered 
essential toa guidance program. Often 
a physician and a nurse cannot be 
found, even in an emergency.  Psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, counselors are 
practically unknown to the rural 
community. However, a rural com- 
munity does include parents, teachers, 
and principals; and the community it- 
self—when stirred to united action, 
using the resources available—can give 
better opportunity that will add quality 
to living for each boy and girl and for 
he community. 

The next step was to select a rural 
community with the following char- 
acteristics: (1) Its chief source of in- 
come would be agriculture. (2) It 
would have the financial ability to pro- 
vide adequate services for its young 
people. (3) It would include a high 
school and several elementary “feeder” 
schools. (4) It would have potentiai 
leadership that was interested in young 
people—this would assure personnel to 
carry through the program. (5) It 
would not be carrying on any major 


project to distract the people's interest. 
(6) Its problems concerning children 
and youth would be similar to those in 
other rural areas in the State. (7) Most 
important, its local people would be in- 
terested in doing a better job in de- 
veloping healthy, happy, useful 
citizens. 

The place selected for the pilot pro- 
gram was the Green Sea High School 
District, in Horry County. The county 
superintendent of education welcomed 
the project. . 


Green Sea—the land and the people 

The Green Sea High School District 
is a strictly agricultural community. 
Tobacco is the chief cash crop. Seat- 
tered through an area of 56 square 
miles, and around the high school, are 
17 feeder elementary schools of one, 
two, three, or four rooms. Each ele- 
mentary school is the center of a very 
small farm community. Green Sea is 
not far from the North Carolina border, 
nor from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Until the last two decades, when roads 
were paved and bridges improved, com- 
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munication with this section of the State 
was difficult. But, over the years, the 
farmer, with help from his wife, his 
children and his mule, and of late his 
tractor, has cleared the land: and he 
has prospered through cultivating this 
rich, fertile soil. An excellent quality 
tobacco leaf is grown. 

Tobacco is an exacting crop that re- 
quires much hand labor and careful 
nurture. Children early take responsi- 
bility for helping with field work, for 
the family income is at stake. Boys and 
girls from 6 and 7 years of age up help 
with the various processes. The plant 
beds are seeded in December and Janu- 
ary, and the fields are made ready in 
the early months of the year. Trans- 
planting of seedlings begins in March 
or April. The seedlings are pulled 
from the seed beds in the morning, 
usually by an adult. When the chil- 
dren come from school—if they go at 
all during this season—they help to 
place the plants in the rows, to carry 
water, and to water the plants. (School 
hours are adjusted to the needs of the 
farmers for the help of their children. 
For example, a school may begin at 7 
in the morning and continue without 
recess or a lunch period until noon, 
when the school day is over.) 


During the growing  period—late 


spring and summer—the rows need con- 
stant cultivation and close watch for 
insect attack or blight that might harm 
the leaf. Then comes preparing the 
tobacco barns, suckering the plants, and 
cropping the mature leaf. Stringing, 
curing, grading, and tying the leaf fol- 
low. The leaf is marketed in August 
and September. The family then be 
gins to dig potatoes, to pick cotton and 
corn, to plant the winter garden, and 
to kill, cure, and process hogs. But 
from March to October everything is 
set aside for tobacco. The community 
eats, sleeps, thinks, lives tobacco. 


A rural community has problems of democracy 

Green Sea people, like many others, 
were not accustomed to coming together 
and giving time, thought, and effort to 
their community. The organization 
and administration of their school, 
health, and welfare services were left 
to a few interested people. 

However, when the people first met 
to discuss the possibility of developing 
a youth-guidance program (this was 
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in May 1948) and met again a few 
weeks later and decided to go ahead, 
they realized that if the program was 
to be successful it must belong to the 
whole community. This meant that 
it must be developed by persons repre- 
senting each of the local elementary 
schools. Full democratic participation 
was wanted for this project. 

It was early summer, and farmers 
were busy. Few people had telephones, 
and a written message would receive 
little attention. How could the people 
be induced to come to meetings to plan 
with and for their young people? 


Citizen responsibility moves ahead 

This is what was done to bring the 
people to the initial planning meetings: 
In each elementary-school area, on the 
morning of the day set for the meeting, 
consultants from the State department 
of education (there were usually at 
least two or three) who had come 
nearly 150 miles across the State for 
the meeting and a representative from 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth teamed up with a local person— 
a teacher, a public-health nurse, or an- 
other person known to the community. 
Each team spent the day visiting desig- 
nated regions and talking with com- 
munity leaders. These visits carried 
them into the school, into homes 
and fields. Often a conversation took 
place while a farmer halted his mule or 
tractor in the field, and after mention of 
the condition of the crop or the weather, 
talk drifted to the farmer’s opinions re- 
garding the young people of the Green 
Seaarea. Could the community do any 
better for their boys and girls than it 
was then doing? Would he and his wife 
like to come to a meeting at the high 
school that night to talk with others 
about the young people and what was 
happening to them? 





Amber Arthun Warburton is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. (Formerly she was on the staff of 
the Children’s Bureau.) 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
is an organization interested in promoting 
guidance services for that large proportion of 
the Nation’s children who live in rural sec- 
tions of our country and who rarely have 
opportunity comparable to that available to 
urban youth for realizing their potentialities. 
For further information write the Alliance, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


A community planning council develops 

For studying problems affecting 
young people and carrying forward 
suggested action, it was essential to 
have an organized, responsible planning 
group. At the second meeting such a 
planning council was organized, with 
elected officers—a chairman, a_ vice 
chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The planning council met monthly— 
discussed problems and needs of the 
young people and how they could be 
met. Some of the young people them- 
selves were present to help out with 
ideas. 

At these meetings problems listed on 
the blackboard over and over again 
were : 

Too few children come to school regu- 
larly, and too many drop out early. 

No place to go and nothing to do, for the 
young people. 

Doctors are hard to get when we need 
them, because of distance. 

We don’t have enough public-health 
nurses. 

We have no drug store. 

Our children are ill too much. 

We have too much hookworm. 

Schools and homes are not always sani- 
tary. 

Our children marry too young and drift 
into sharecropping—they need guid- 
ance, 

Money is more important than educa- 
tion to some of our children. They 
need to learn better values. 

We need better telephone service and 
better roads. 

The people of the community could 
proceed only if they had concrete facts. 
They needed to know more about their 
young people, and so a committee was 
appointed to take charge of a survey 
of youth in the community. The com- 
mittee prepared a questionnaire regard- 
ing boys and girls 6 to 18 years of age. 
It asked whether the young person was 
enrolled in school. If he was out of 
school, it asked his age at leaving, the 
last grade completed, and when he was 
last enrolled. If he was employed, it 
asked the kind of work he did. Some- 
one in each elementary-school area was 
to be responsible for visiting each home. 

The findings of the survey substan- 
tiated school records showing that 
many 13- and 14-year-old boys and girls 
were not in school. Of 238 pupils en- 
rolled in grades eight through eleven 
during the 1947-48 school year, 80, or 
nearly one-third, failed to enroll in the 
next school year (1948-49). Many 
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children who reached the seventh grade 
failed to go on to the eighth grade. 
Also, many children, after attending 
high school for a year, left. ‘The survey 
showed that many boys and girls of 12 
and 13 years had left school with only 
a fourth-, fifth-. or sixth-grade eduea- 
tion. The reason given by most of the 
young people was that they were help- 
ing with farm work at home. Again, 
some were out of school because of a 
physical or mental handicap, such as 
blindness, deafness. a crippling condi- 
tion, poor eyesight, asthma, or epilepsy. 
Many had left school to marry when 
only 15 or 16 years old and now had 
children and homes of their own. 


A springboard for action 


The planning council decided to hold 
a 3-day youth-guidance institute in the 
spring of 1949, to give the community— 
teachers, parents, school trustees, youth, 
and all persons interested—the oppor- 
tunity through free discussion to de- 
cide what to do about the problems 
that their studies revealed and that they 
had been listing on the blackboard for 
several months. Visiting consultants 
would be invited to help with plans. 

The program committee included an 
adult and a young person from each of 
the elementary-school areas; ancl conh- 
sultants were available among the 
health, guidance, and vocational-edu- 
cation supervisors from the State de- 
partment of education and from the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 


Other committees were on registration, 


hospitality, records, arrangements, ex- 
hibits, music, recreation, publicity, and 
meals. The young people banded to- 
gether in an organization known as the 
Youth Round Table. 


Who came to the institute 


Everyone in the community was urged 
to attend the institute, through invita- 
tions carried home by the school chil- 
dren, through publicity in newspapers 
of neighboring towns, and through 
special visits. Some 390 persons regis- 
tered for the institute, and some addt- 
tional ones attended the various meet- 
ings. About one-third gave their 
occupation on the registration blank as 
Some left their work in the 
fields and came in work clothes. There 


“farmers.” 


were housewives, a few high-school 
students, lunchroom workers, a book- 
keeper, a physician, an insurance agent, 
a university professor, a seamstress, a 
minister, and officials from local, 
county, and State and national agencies 
for education, health, welfare, employ- 
ment, and agriculture. 

Several general sessions of the insti- 
tute were held, in which all partici- 
pated, and each of eight small discus- 
sion groups met tw ice during the 3 days. 

What constitutes a good community 
in which to grow and live, the topic of 
the first meeting, started people think- 
ing about objectives. They decided that 
a community was a set of interests; that 
a community exists when it serves these 
interests, but if people must 


ro out- 


sidle the area to satisfy their wants, the 


When a State nutritionist, shown here, made a study of the food eaten on a sample day by the 
children in two elementary schools, these high-school students helped to tabulate the data. 
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community dies. A community, there- 
fore, they felt, is a joining of hands to 
do things that cannot be done indi- 
vidually. 

What is happening to our children 
was the theme of another general meet- 
ing. This discussed findings of the 
youth survey and other studies of school 
enrollment, retardation, and drop-outs. 
Ideas about these problems were carried 
into the small discussion groups, in 
which recommendations for their solu- 
tion were proposed. 

How the community can help to make 
its young people healthy was drama- 
tized by a group of sixth graders with 
their teacher, along with public-health 
workers. They showed how the public- 
health nurse, the health officer of the 
county, the county sanitarian, and the 
State supervisor of schoolhouse plan- 
ning could assist in the health program 
in the schools. 

What is the occupational outlook for 
Green Sea youth was the question asked 
at the final general session. Discussion 
of this question brought out the fact 
that the farmers in the area are buying 
equipment, and as they get it they want 
more land. No longer are they content 
to farm a 25-acre tract, as in the past. 
Consequently, boys and girls now grow- 
ing up, who want to stay in the com- 
munity, will have less opportunity to 
stay and farm. 

3ut there are things the voung peo- 
ple can and should do, the meeting 
agreed. They can study and apply 
improved farm methods; they can ex- 
plore the possibilities of new jobs that 
will utilize resources now not fully 
used: and they can also look for jobs 
that will meet community needs. 

As for the community needs, only 
half of the possible corn production in 
the region is now achieved. Conditions 
are ideal for growing a high-quality 
sweet potato, and the market is enor- 
mous for that product: but the com- 
munity is falling short in the quality 
and quantity of its production. The 
forests can produce twice what they are 
now producing. New farm equipment 
needs servicing; the farmers need such 
supplies as lime and spreaders. The 
community needs telephones, and_ it 
needs skilled artisans such as carpen- 
ters, paperhangers. electricians, and 
plumbers. Potential recreation re- 


sources—the woodlands. the streams, 
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the ocean beaches—could draw vaca- 
tionists; but visitors need a comfort- 
able place to stay and good food. 

What can be done about providing 
needed professional services? If the 
community is to be up to the average 
of the country in providing health serv- 
ices, the number of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and hospital beds needs to be 
doubled. Many teachers must be adde:l 
if schools are to be propbrly staffed and 
provide the educational programs that 
will fit young people and adults for 
work needed. 


The groups”set their goals 

The small groups drew persons of 
similar interests: Primary teachers met 
together; likewise intermediate teach- 
ers, secondary teachers, health workers, 
lunchroom and __ nutrition-education 
workers, parents and school trustees, 
and out-of-school youth and veterans. 
High-school students met at the Youth 
Round Table. 

The recommendations of the various 
groups were mimeographed and a copy 
was presented to each participant at 
the final session of the institute. so that 
everyone had the opportunity to review 
the recommendations as they were read, 
discuss them, and check whether he 
thought each was practical, and whether 
he was willing to put it into operation, 
and whether he needed help in putting 
it into operation. Nearly all the recom- 
mendations were unanimously adopted. 

Never was the individual boy or girl 
lost sight of in the discussions by the 
institute. Each recommendation was 
concerned with giving each child and 
young person a better future. Groups 
recommended: (1) Methods for under- 
standing the individual, (2) planning 
classroom activities to meet individual 
needs, (3) giving the individual the 
special attention that his needs re- 
quired, (4) improving the health of the 
individual by keeping schoolrooms 
well-ventilated and well-lighted, (5) 
developing cumulative records, includ- 
ing date of birth of each child, results 
of his vision and hearing tests, and 
other information needed to give a pic- 
ture of the child, (6) selecting one 
child in each class for special study, 
(7) giving young people opportunity 
to help plan the school program and, 
(8) teachers’ study courses in child 
growth and development. 
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lf guidance is to succeed 


The people of Green Sea knew that 
first things must come first. They real- 
ized that a child with hookworm, which 
often results in anemia, or a child who 
had had malaria often, or a child who 
had not been immunized against small- 
pox, typhoid, or diphtheria, needed at- 
tention given to his health problems. 
The sanitation of his home and of his 
school often needed improvement. 
Many of the children needed to learn 
and practice good health habits. 

More public health services were 
needed. Often, mothers with their 
children came to the home of the public- 
health nurse from 6 to 8 o’clock in the 
morning, hoping to have their children 
immunized or to get advice before 
the nurse left for her work. Again, 
they came from 5:30 to 8 in the evening 
after she returned from work. 

The planning council authorized. its 
health committee to make a survey for 
the purpose of determining the need for 
immunization services and to discover 
facts about sanitation. The committee 
was to prepare a questionnaire so as to 
obtain health information from every 
household in the area. It asked data 
for each member relating to age, school- 
enrollment status in the 1948-49 school 
year, and grade in which enrolled: also, 
data on whether the individual had had 
smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, or 
whooping cough, or whether he had 
been immunized against them. It asked 
whether the person had been immunized 
against tetanus and whether he had 
been tested for hookworm and had re- 
ceived treatment. Further, informa- 
tion was to be obtained from each 
household regarding the source of 
water supply: (1) whether the well 
was deep or shallow; (2) type of 
pump 
bucket and chain, or (3) whether the 





electric, hand force, pitcher, or 


water was from a spring. The ques- 
tionnaire also asked about the family’s 
toilet: whether it had a septic tank or 
other flush system, or was a pit privy 
or an open privy; or whether the fam- 
ily had no toilet. Another question was 





on the kind of lighting used—electric, 
oil lamp, or other. In each elementary- 
school area « member of the health 
committee Was given responsibility for 
seeing that as many households in her 


area as possible were visited. 


A total of 505 households were vis- 
ited. These had 2,400 members, 1,130 
of whom were 18 years of age or over, 
and 1,270 under 18. A relatively high 
incidence of smallpox had existed; also 
of typhoid (5 percent of the older 
group and 1.7 percent of the younger), 
and of diphtheria (3.7 percent of the 
older group and 5.6 percent of the 
younger). <A study of the schedules 
showed that some children enrolled in 
school had not been immunized even 
against smallpox, though vaccination 
is required by State regulation. Few 
of the preschool children had been im- 
munized against any disease. 

Hookworm is prevalent in the area. 
The county health officer estimates that 
more than half of the people in the 
(yreen Sea district have hookworm in- 
festation; and that in some localities, 
75 percent are infested. Among the 
2.400 individuals included in the study, 
‘68 reported having been tested for 
hookworm, and half of these reported 
having had treatment—indicating that 


hookworm had been present. 


Some health hazards unnecessary 

A State sanitarian examined the find- 
ings of this study relating to water sup- 
ply and toilets and summarized them 
as follows: In the 505 households, 
about 28 percent of the pumps were 
judged safe and 63 percent potentially 
unsafe. Two hundred and fifty-eight 
households had pitcher pumps; 59 had 
bucket-and-chain pumps; 47 had hand 
force pumps. Information for other 
households was not reported. The 
health department regards the pitcher 
type and the bucket-and-chain type as 
potentially dangerous, because the 
water must pass over an exposed sur- 
face and because the wells are likely to 
contain surface water, 

Only 66 families had toilets with 
septic tanks or other flush facilities ; 
133 reported that they had no toilet. 
Others reported having the pit-privy 
type, which the health department also 
considers potentially unsafe. 

Since 70 percent of the households 
reported having electricity, it would 
be possible for that proportion of them 
to have a safe water supply and a sep- 
tic tank. Therefore the present health 
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What points must we check when we inspect the sanitation of a lunchroom? 
the county health-department staff works with a committee of students in a community project. 


hazards from water supply and toilets 


are uhnecessary,. 


Organized effort succeeds 


The youth-guidance institute pro- 
vided the pattern for democratic action 
and the stimulus to carry ferward the 


program of guidance in Green Sea. 
Specific lines of attack spontaneously 
developed to put into action the recom- 
‘us it 
All activities relat- 


ing to the program have sprung from 


mendations of the “big institute.” 
was called locally. 


local recognition ( f problems, and ef 
forts to solve these problems have been 
based on clemocratic participation. 
The program has been executed by 
the often 
closely interwoven with the others: (1) 
The council, 
which has over-all supervision of the 


three groups, work of one 


community planning 
program, oives impetus to improving 
conditions and providing services that 
make effective guidance possible and 
encourages development of an organ- 
ized guidance program in the schools; 
(2) principals and teachers, who take 
part in the planning council and have 
specific responsibility for developing 
the guidance program in the s¢hool ; and 
(3) the young people, who through 
their Youth Round Table participate 
as a young citizens’ group in the plan- 
ning council and also carry responsibili- 
ties that are usually undertaken by a 
student council in the high school. 
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A member of 


At each of the monthly meetings the 


council reviews the progress of the 
community's program, decides upon 


next steps, and delegates responsibility 
for new ventures. The council has used 
State public and private resources fully. 
For example, it cooperated with the 
State guidance consultant in making a 
study of school enrollment, retardation, 
and drop-outs in the Green Sea High 
School District. 


institute in the spring of 1950; and, in 


It sponsored a health 


preparation for that, the health-educa- 
tion consultant from the State depart- 
ment of education helped to arrange 
for a survey of the schools by a State 
sanitarian and a sample I-day diet 
survey by a State department of health 


nutritionist. The council has also 
organized and successfully carried 


through a bond issue to finance build- 
ing of an agriculture room, a work- 
shop, and a lunchroom for the high 
school. It has helped the young people 
to obtain land and erect a community 
recreation center; and it sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop and has helped them find 
The 


council inspires, encourages, and car- 


land and make a swimming hole. 


ries through action. 


School and community move together. 

The teacher is recognized as a key 
person, along with the parents, in 
assuming responsibility for individual 


guidance of the children. An impor- 


tant recommendation of the teachers at 
the institute was for in-service educa- 
tion to help them understand children. 
To carry out this recommendation the 
planning council has helped to arrange 
several conferences with consultants 
from the State department of education. 
In addition, the teachers meet regularly 
individual 
children and to work out solutions to- 


to discuss case studies of 
gether for problems they find. 


Aiding young peorle in self-development 


In the high school, interest-inventory 
tests were given the children in the 
tenth and twelfth grades, and heme- 
room periods were used to counsel indi- 
viduals and groups about the findings 
of the tests. 
student the results of these tests have 


Also, for each high-school 


been put into the cumulative record. A 
special effort has been made to study 
each child in the eighth grade, as that 
is the grade in which the largest num- 
ber of pupils leave school. 

In the Green Sea High School, the 
boys and girls held a “career day”, with 
discussion focused_on community needs, 
as revealed by the sanitation and diet 
surveys. A large proportion of the boys 
take the agricultural course, and this 
requires each student to have a home 
program, including three types of proj- 
ects: (1) 
project, which involves management de- 


A profitable money-making 


cisions; (2) home improvements related 
to such things as wells, privies, bath- 
rooms, and septic tanks; (3) supple- 
mentary jobs having to do with feeding 
livestock, marketing, and so forth. 
The State health department and the 
State education department have co- 
operated in offering agricultural 
teachers summer courses in’ building 
sanitary privies, septic tanks, and safe 
The Green 
this 
course and will help the boys in the 


wells and water supply. 


Sea agricultural teacher took 


agricultural course with improving 
home sanitary facilities. 

Because the diet survey showed that 
the children lacked milk and vegetables 
the young people will be encouraged 
to keep a cow and to grow vegetables 


for family use. 


The Youth Round Table 


The high-school students liked the 
start the Youth Round Table had made 
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LATIN-AMERICAN LAWS SHOW 





MORE MODERN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ADOPTION 


HEN THE LANDS of the New 
World, first called the Indies, 
were discovered and became 
possessions of the crown of Castile, the 
history of adoption legislation in Latin 
America began. That history has three 
periods. During colonial times, which 
ended for most of the countries before 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
adoption practice was guided in the 
Spanish colonies by Spanish law, mod- 
eled after the Roman tradition. Ad- 
justments were occasionally made to fit 
local needs. 

The Portuguese territory, which later 
became Brazil, had no adoption law; 
the very infrequent adoptions there 
were decided by Roman law. 

Spanish law on adoptions contained 
various restrictions. It was apparently 
intended mainly for well-situated per- 
sons who lacked an heir to continue an 
aristocratic name or to keep an estate 
in the family, or who, perhaps, wanted 
a child in their home. In any event, 
the interest of the family rather than 
of the adoptive child was the primary 
principle. 
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In the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the Spanish empire in 
America fell apart, and self-governing 
countries arose in its place, these coun- 
tries began replacing the original co- 
lonial law by independent legislation. 
This opened the second stage of legal 
Along with 
the political revolutions came a change 
But the builders of the 
new countries saw little need for adop- 


regulation of adoption. 
in social ideas, 


tion legislation in the disturbed society 
of those years: consequently, many of 
the countries ignored the subject in 
drafting their new laws. The social 
values of adoption were still largely 
unrecognized. 

The few Latin-American countries 
that enacted adoption laws in that 
principles of 


period accepted the 


France’s basic law, the Code Napoléon. 





Anna Kalet Smith is a specialist in foreign- 
language research on the staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The article is excerpted from 
Children’s Bureau publication No. 335, Adop- 
tion Laws of Latin America, which will be 
available in a few months. 
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That Code set a high minimum age for 
the adoptive parent, limited the adop- 
tion of children to childless persons, and 
set up other restrictions that often pre- 
vented adoption. 

In time, further changes in the at- 
titude toward adoption began to de- 
velop. The consequences of World 
War I were a significant spur to that 
development. Latin-American  coun- 
tries, aware of the plight in Europe of 
countless children orphaned by the war, 
became concerned about their own 
homeless and destitute children. A 
step toward bringing about a better life 
for these children was the realization by 
these countries that they needed liberal 
adoption laws. That realization marks 
the beginning of the third period in the 
history of adoption legislation in Latin 
America. 

An outstanding event of those years 
was the Fourth Pan American Child 
Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, 1924. 
A United States delegation took part, 
including Katharine F. Lenroot, the 
present Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
That Congress was the first interna- 
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tional gathering in Latin America to 
stress the need for good adoption laws. 
Several countries took action as a re- 
sult of the interest shown, and adoption 
continued to be discussed on subsequent 
occasions. One occasion was the Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress, held in 
1948 in Caracas, Venezuela, with Miss 
Lenroot heading the delegates from the 
United States. 

Reactions to the discussions during 
the congresses and in the intervals be- 
tween them stimulated the liberaliza- 
tion of existing laws or brought about 
reflected 
So today, 25 years after 


enactment of new ones that 
social trends. 
the memorable Fourth Pan American 


Child 


countries have adoption laws and the 


Congress. 15 Latin-American 
other 5 are considering such measures. 
Latin-American differ, 
The limit 
the right of adoption to childless per- 


These laws 


substantially. older ones 
sons who are beyond the age when they 
are likely to have children of their own. 
The newer ones. however, recognizing 
in varying degrees the importance of 
adoption, aim to facilitate the proce- 
dure and also to safeguard the child. 
Uruguay’s legislation is noteworthy fon 
its solicitude for the child to be adopted 
and for the predominant role in the 
adoption procedure it assigns to ehild- 
Nearly all the laws 
with the adoption of 


welfare agencies. 
are concerned 
adults as well as of children, but here 
we confine ourselves to the sections that 


affect children. 


The ages of adoptive parent and child 


These Latin-American laws invari- 
ably specify, among other conditions 
for adoption, a minimum age at which 
In the 


earlier laws this was 50 years, and this 


a person may adopt a child. 


age is still retained in Bolivia, Brazil. 


and Peru. This high age limit was 
prescribed in order to safeguard the 
legitimately constituted family against 
intrusions, because at this age the prob- 
ability of marriage and parenthood is 
slight. In the course of time, however, 
the disadvantage of this requirement— 
that it often acted as an obstacle to 
adoption—became obvious, and lower 
age limits were allowed. 

In the 12 other countries that have 
adoption laws, the minimum age for 


an adoptive parent varies at present 
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from 21 years in Colombia and Pan- 
Cuba. Also, in 


some countries a married couple may 


ama to 45 years in 
adopt a child at an earlier age than a 
single person may, usually on the con- 
dition that they have no children and 
have been married from 5 to 10 years. 
The exact period varies in different 
countries, 

All the laws except Guatemala’s re- 
quire a certain difference between the 
age of the adoptive parent and of the 
child. 


to 20 vears: 


This difference varies from 15 
in most countries it is 18 
years. 

In Bolivia the law prohibits the 
adoption of children younger than 14 
However, the specifica - 
tion of a minimum age for the child 


years of age. 


is not found in the law of any other 
country. 


If adoptive parents have children of their own 


Most Latin-American laws are care- 
ful to limit the right to adopt a child 
without of their 
The purpose of this restriction 


to persons children 
owl. 
is to prevent possible conflicts in the 
future between the claims of the chil- 
dren born in the family and those of 
an adopted child. One country, Colom- 
bia, whose law of 1873 is still in etiect, 
goes so far with this aim as to require 
the termination of an adoption after 
the birth of a child in wedlock to the 
adoptive parents. In the other coun- 
the birth child after the 


parents have adopted one does not 


tries, of a 
affect the status of their adopted son o1 


daughter. Specific statements to that 





effect are made in the laws for the pur- 
pose of avoiding misunderstandings. 
The more advanced laws, notably those 
of Uruguay and Argentina, allow adop- 
tion regardless of whether the prospec- 
tive parents have children of their own. 
In Venezuela the Council of the Child, 
an official child-welfare agency of na- 
tional scope, advises the court on the 
cases in which married couples with 
children of their own ask that an ex- 
ception be made to permit them to adopt 


a ehild. 


Who must agree to an adoption 


Almost all the adoption laws require 
that the child’s natural parent consent 
to the adoption; some, however, allow 
the judge to disregard the parent’s op- 
When a married 
couple adopts a child, the agreement of 


position to adoption. 


both prospective parents is necessary. 
If the child is in the care of a public 
welfare agency, the agency must consent 
to the adoption. In several countries 
a minor child's consent to his own adop- 
tion is required if he is older than an 
age specified, varying from 12 to 18 
vears, according to the country. In 
child must be “consulted” if 
he is at least 7 vears of age, and in 
Argentina if he is 10. In neither of 
these two countries does the law state 


Cuba a 


whether the child’s wish must be fol- 
lowed: the assumption seems justified 
that the judge considers it in making 
his decision. 

Protection of the adoptive child has 
been one of the objectives of the adop- 
tion with variations. 


laws, but great 


For children in Latin-American countries, as elsewhere in the world, sound laws on adoption 
and other legislation concerned with children provide a foundation for child-welfare services. 









































































The earlier laws, and some later ones, 
aim chiefly at protecting the child’s 
property. To this end, a child’s adop- 
tion by his guardian is permitted only 
after the guardian’s accounting of the 
child’s property has been found to be 
in order. As an additional precaution, 
in some countries, Peru for one, a ward 
who has property cannot be adopted 
before he is of age: in Colombia and 
Panama he must be 18 years old. In 
Colombia and Cuba a parent is de- 
prived of any right to inherit from the 
adopted child, in order to prevent adop- 
tions being made merely for financial 


gain. An adoptive parent may inherit 


under the child’s will in Argentina, 
Costa Rica, and Peru. Several laws 
remain silent on this subject. 

Other trends in the protection of the 
child about to be adopted are concerned 
with his general well-being and illus- 
trate the recent development of child- 
welfare principles. Their practical ap- 
plications, however, differ considerably. 
The laws of some countries limit them- 
selves to general directions to the 
judge hearing adoption cases, such as 
“to take such measures as he may con- 
sider necessary for the welfare of the 
child.” Without going into detail, other 
laws require the judge to ascertain 
whether the adoption promises to be 
of benefit to the child. Still others call 
for character testimony concerning the 
adoptive parent. 

In contrast to these general provi- 
sions, the laws of Ecuador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela require investigation of 
all the circumstances surrounding the 
proposed adoption. Another modern 
practice in four countries is the rule 
requiring the child to have been under 
the adoptive parent’s “protection and 
care” for a certain period before the 
filing of the adoption petition. In 
Ecuador this period is 6 months: in 
Argentina 2 years: and in Uruguay it 
is 2 years according to the Children’s 
Code of 1934, and 3 vears under a law 
of 1945 concerning special categories of 
children. A step in this direction has 
also been taken in Venezuela, where the 
law of 1949 requires a period of trial 
residence in the adoptive home in the 
cases of neglected children who are 
wards of the state. The length of res- 
idence is decided for each child 
separately. 
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Procedure specified 

Approval by a court is necessary in 
nearly all the countries. The petition 
for adoption, with a statement of the 
consent of the parties concerned and 
other information required, must be 
presented to the court. The adoptive 
parent and the natural parent or the 
guardian, and, in some countries, the 
child, if he is older than a specified age, 
must be present at the hearing. In 
some cases representatives of public 
child-welfare agencies must appear 
also. The court ascertains as far as pos- 
sible whether the conditions prescribed 
by law for adoption have been met. 

In a few countries, Brazil, for ex- 
ample, no court approval is necessary, 
but a deed must be drawn up by a no- 
tary. In Colombia, if there is no 
district court in the locality, approval 
by a specified public agency is sufficient. 
In Venezuela, local courts grant peti- 
tions for adoption. But in cases of neg- 
lected children who are wards of the 
state, the Venezuelan Council of the 
Child is the authorizing agency. Also, 
when a married couple who already 
have one or more children, and are 
therefore prohibited from adopting a 
child, ask for an exemption from the 
law, the Council is required to inves- 
tigate the circumstances and make a 
recommendation to the court. Under 
Ecuador's law, only a juvenile court 
may approve an adoption. Uruguay 
has two different procedures. In cases 
under the Children’s Code of 1934, a 
deed must be drawn up by a notary and 
submitted for approval to the Council 
of the Child; in cases regulated by the 
law of 1945, which as previously men- 
tioned applies to children in special 
categories, the petition must be pre- 
sented to the juvenile court. 

The importance of having official rec- 
ords of adoptions is generally recog- 
nized in Latin America, so that in 
almost all the countries each adoption 
must be recorded on the register of vital 
statistics. In some countries, failure to 
do this within the period specified is 
punishable by a fine. In Uruguay, an 
adoption under the Children’s Code 
must be recorded in a special register 
in the local bureau of vital statistics. 
Legal effects of adoption 

Adoption in Latin America creates a 
legal relationship that, except for cer- 


tain children in one country, is limited 
to the adoptive parent and child; it 
creates no relationship between either 
of them and the natural family of the 
other. The exception is that in Uru- 
guay, a child adopted under the law 
for special categories of children be- 
comes the brother or sister of the chil- 
dren born to the adoptive parents. 

In all the countries adoption is fol- 
lowed by a change in the child’s sur- 
name. ‘This is done in some countries 
by substituting the adoptive parent’s 
surname for the child’s; in others, by 
combining the two surnames. These 
changes are optional in some countries, 
compulsory in others. 

As with many other countries, the 
laws in Latin America provide that 
parental rights and duties shall be 
transferred from the child’s natural 
parent or guardian to the adoptive par- 
ent, who must assume the care and sup- 
port of the child. 

But in almost.all the countries, if the 
adoptive parent becomes unable to pro- 
vide support, the adopted child is en- 
titled to receive it from his natural 
parent; in turn, a child must help his 
natural parent when the latter is in 
need. A significant exception is the 
Uruguayan law for special categories 
of children, under which the child is 
decreed to be the child of his adoptive 
parents, and under which all legal 
relationship between the child and his 
natural parent ends. 

As another consequence of adoption, 
the child in Latin America becomes en- 
titled to inherit from an adoptive parent 
who fails to leave a will. The condi- 
tions of such inheritance vary in the 
different countries. In Uruguay, 
under the law of 1945, and in the 
Dominican Republic the adopted child 
is entitled to inherit from the parent 
with or without a will, just as though 
he had been born tothe parent. This is 
also true of Uruguay under the Chil- 
dren’s Code of 1934, and of Guatemala, 
but only in the absence of certain heirs 
specified in the law. In some countries 
the adopted child receives a smaller 
share than that due under the law to a 
child born to the parent. In others, 
the adopted child can inherit only by 


(Continued on page 69) 
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To Convert Findings Into Acction| 


Organization of a citizens’ commit- 
tee, which will convert into action the 
Midcentury White 


House Conference on Children and 


findings of the 


Youth, has been voted unanimously by 
the national committee for the confer- 
ence. The vote, taken at a recent meet- 
ing of the national committee, held in 
Washington, came as the result of the 
recommendations of a subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the National 
Committee, Oscar R. Ewing. 

National Committee members agreed 
that a specific organization must be es- 
tablished to carry through the work of 
the conference, if the maximum bene- 
fits to children are to be realized. The 
group adopted a seven-point plan : 

1. The new organization should be 
a voluntary, broadly representative citi- 
zens’ group, which includes the present 
important interests and groups in the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 

2. The function of the group should 
be to coordinate, channel, publicize, and 
implement for action the findings 
brought out of the Conference. 

3. An interim committee is to be ap- 
pointed immediately. Its membership 
will include members of the National 
Committee and representatives of the 
conference advisory councils, 

t. The interim committee is to lay 
plans for the citizens’ committee, out- 
line a program, set criteria for member- 
ship, and recruit the initial funds neces- 
sary to get the program under way. It 
was estimated that 825,000 would be 
necessary to carry on the work for the 
first 6 months. 

5. The National Committee author- 
ized the assignment of a staff member 
to begin work on the action in advance 
of the conference meetings. 

6. The name of the new group is to 
reflect. the concept of citizens’ action in 
relation to children and youth. The 
suggested name was “National Citizens’ 


Committee for Children and Youth.” 
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7. It was estimated that the life span 
of the citizens’ committee would be 
from 21% to 3 years. 

The need for a special organization 
to implement the findings of the con- 
ference has long been expressed by con- 
ference participants throughout the 
Nation. 

In May of this year the advisory 
council on national organizations 
recommended that full consideration be 
given to a conference follow-up pro- 
gram. 

At a meeting in Chicago last June 
the advisory council on State and local 
action strongly urged that such an or- 
ganization be created. Council mem- 
bers pointed out that a staff with full 
knowledge of the work of the confer- 
ence should be maintained to stimulate 
the development of State and_ local 
action programs and to implement the 
distribution of conference materials to 
the public. 

In August, the youth council also 
took similar action. 

In summing up the plan adopted by 
the National Committee, Melvin <A. 
Glasser, Executive Director of the Mid- 
century Conference, said, “The real test 
of the value of the conference will come 
after the December meetings, when citi- 
zens and professional workers begin to 
put into practice the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the 5,000 delegates. 
This is the first time a White House 
Conference has attempted to bring to- 
gether such a comprehensive body of 
information on the growth and develop- 
It is the first White 


House Conference in which there has 


ment of children. 


been Nation-wide participation, in ad- 
vance of the conference itself, by par- 
ents, teachers, doctors and all others 
directly concerned with the well-being 
of our children, It is the first time such 
great opportunities have existed to im- 
prove the future of all children and 
young people in the United States.” 





Better Start in Life 


(Continued from page 59) 
Federal grants; to qualify for child- 
welfare funds each State must assume 
some of the cost of services in rural 
areas, 

So long as States meet the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act, they 
are free to use Federal funds in the way 
they think best. This is one of the great 
strengths of these grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams: they preserve and respect State 
and local initiative. 

As we go to press, State child-health 
and child-welfare officials are meeting 
with representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau to talk over their plans for using 
the increased aid which the Federal 
Government is offering under the new 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Some will be able to hold more clinics 
for pregnant mothers and for well 
babies. Some will be able to open clinic 
and hospital doors to more children who 
are suffering from crooked bones or in- 


jured muscles, from skin diseases or 


Other States will be able to 
do something for children they've never 


injuries. 


helped before: children who are hard 
of hearing, who have rheumatic fever, 
epilepsy, or cerebral palsy. All the 
States will be improving their child- 
welfare services for children with seri- 
ous emotional and social problems; 
children who have lost one or both par- 
ents, who are neglected, homeless, or 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Jecause one of the serious problems 
facing children is the shortage of 
trained workers, all the States will be 
putting some of their “new” money to 
work in increasing the number of work- 
ers who are skilled in meeting the very 
special needs of human beings in their 
formative years. 

No one can predict just how many 
children will be helped with the in- 
creased Federal funds for services or 
for public assistance, nor how many 
children each year will lose their fathers 
or mothers and so become eligible for 
financial help through insurance. 

3ut one thing is certain: the new 
social-security law will make life for 
many children a little less hazardous, a 
little less burdensome, and a little hap- 
pier, thanks to a program of social se- 
curity that allows everyone to share in 
the misfortunes of each of us. 
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Latin-American Laws 
(Continued from page 67) 
will, unless the adoption papers desig- 
nated him as an heir. 


invalidation of adoption 


Invalidation of adoption is permitted 
by all the Latin-American laws, with 
two exceptions. These are the Bolivian 
adoption law of 1831, the oldest on this 
subject now in effect in Latin America, 
which makes no mention of invalidation, 
and the Uruguayan law of 1945 which 
prohibits invalidation. 

The adoption laws distinguish be- 
tween invalidation at the request of the 
adoptive parent on grounds placing 
blame on the child, and invalidation at 
the complaint of the child or his guar- 
In- 
validation at the request of the adoptive 
parent is permitted in some countries 


dian against the adoptive parent. 


when the child is guilty of “ingrati- 
tude” or “indignity.” These terms, as 
interpreted in some laws, apply to acts 
for which a child may be disinherited, 
among them (1) being convicted of a 
crime against the adoptive parent or 
members of his family punishable by 
more than 1 year of imprisonment; (2) 
court action by the boy or girl accusing 
the adoptive parent of a serious crime; 
and (3) refusal to contribute to the sup- 
port of the adoptive parent when he is 
in need. 

Other countries permit invalidation 
not only on these grounds but also on 
the request of the child or his repre- 
sentative when the adoptive parent 
commits a crime against the child, or 
mistreats him, or fails to support him, 
or shows moral depravity. 

Some laws permit invalidation on 
“serious” or “justifiable” grounds with- 
out defining these grounds and leave 
the matter to the discretion of the judge, 
who is duty bound to decide in the best 
interests of the child. 
tries adoption may be invalidated. on 


In some coun- 


the joint request of the adoptive parent 
and child in addition to all or some of 
the previously mentioned grounds. 

Failure to comply with any of the 
provisions of the adoption law is in 
some countries ground for annulment, 
as distinguished from invalidation. 

Invalidation is decreed by the agency 
that approved the adoption, which. is, 
as a rule, the local court. 
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Rural Children 


(Continued from page 64) 


with 
the community planning council as a 
“young citizen’s league” and at the same 
time to serve as a student council. 


and decided to continue to work 


From the beginning of the program, 
the young people have said that the 
greatest problem for high-school boys 
and girls was that they had “no place 
to go and nothing to do.” This has 
been the root of many problems, such 
as early school leaving, delinquency, 
and early marriages. 

Most of the 
young people lived on scattered farms. 


The trouble was this: 


They came to school on the bus, went 
to classes, returned home on the bus, 


did their chores, and went to bed. This 
routine was broken now and then by 
fishing, hunting, and playing ball. But 


the young people said that they had 
little opportunity to get acquainted 
with other boys and girls at school and 
enjoy pleasurable association with them. 

A. first 


eroup—and a very important one for 
| ; 


achievement of the youth 


them—was working out a schedule with 


the school staff so that each student 
had a daily period for recreation and 
other activities of his choice. The 


school administration helped, and the 
young people raised money themselves 
to buy ping-pong sets, softballs, foot- 
balls, checkers, and such other equip- 
ment for games and hobbies as they 
chose. 

The young people are grateful for 
the changes that have come to their 
school and community. The recreation 
and activities period, opportunity to 
take the interest-inventory test, the 
career day, the use of the home-room 
period for guidance purposes, all have 
helped to give them direction in plan- 
ning for a full use of their lives in ac- 
with 
capabilities. 


and 
They are pleased with 
their own part in the changes that have 
been made; they seem happier; and 


“vetting along better’—so they 


cordance their interests 


they are 
said—now that parents and friends of 
children are taking more interest in the 
welfare of the school and the young 
people. 

But the parents, the teachers, and the 
young people themselves are much con- 
cerned about the number of boys and 
girls who are not in school because they 


must work on the farm or because the 
children and their parents do not recog- 
nize the importance of schooling. They 
recognize that irregular attendance 
leads boys and girls to fall behind in 
their school work and leads them to dis- 
couragement and dropping out of 
But they are confident that as 
going to school becomes more attrac- 
tive and the people become more inter- 
ested in the schools the community will 
solve the problem. 


school. 


Green Sea’s course is now charted for 
guiding its children and young people 
toward realizing their best possibilities, 
The people of Green Sea are deter- 
minedly steering toward their goal. 


Reprints in about 6 weeks 





New Role for Dr. Baumgartner 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, has announced that she has re- 


gretfully accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner who, since June 
1949, has been Associate Chief of the 
Bureau. 

Dr. Baumgartner, who for personal 
reasons finds it necessary to relinquish 
her full-time post with the Children’s 
Bureau, will continue to serve it as an 
unsalaried special consultant on matters 
relating to the Bureau’s programs of 
research and children’s services. She 
returns to the position of Assistant 
Commissioner of Health, New York 
City, which she held before coming to 
Washington. 

Commenting on Dr. Baumgartner’s 
resignation as Associate Chief and her 
appointment as consultant, Miss Len- 
root said: 

“An experienced administrator of 
children’s services in the great metro- 
politan area of New York and a close 
observer of these services in many small 
communities and many States, Dr. 
Baumgartner brought to the Children’s 
Bureau a rich understanding and rare 
judgment. During her 15 months with 
us, she gave us devoted service in the 
total program of the Bureau. She 
knows first hand the problems that par- 
ents of children handicapped by polio, 
epilepsy, premature birth, and emo- 
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tional difficulties face, and she knows 
what communities can do to get help to 
these children. A 
worker, Dr. Baumgartner gave valuable 


former research 


help in relation to the Bureau's research 
program. 

“We are fortunate, indeed, that al- 
though we must forego the close associa- 
tion we have had with Dr. Baumgartner 
as Associate Chief, she has agreed to 
continue to work with us in a consulta- 
tive capacity.” 

In her letter of 
Baumgartner said: 

“T return to my post as Assistant 
Commissioner of Health of the City of 
New York with an added sense of pride 
in and understanding of the Children’s 


resignation, Dr. 


Bureau’s great contributions to the 
health and welfare of the Nation’s 48 
million children. . . . Iam also happy 
to continue to serve the Bureau as spe- 
cial advisor to the Office of the Chief.” 

Dr. Baumgartner, a native of Illinois, 
worked with children and youth in 
Kansas, Montana, Connecticut, and New 
York, prior to coming to Washington. 
She holds a master’s degree in bacteriol- 
ogy, and a Ph. D. in public health, in 
addition to her medical degree and 
graduate pediatric training. She is the 
author of many scientific articles and is 
a recognized authority in the children’s 
field. 


Japan’s School Children 
Welcome Aid from U. N. 


Japanese school children, waving 
United Nations flags, welcomed the re- 
cent arrival of a shipload of cotton, the 
first to be sent to Japan by the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF). The cotton 
will be made into children’s clothing and 
the finished articles distributed free to 
some 300,000 needy children. 


For Maternal and Child Health in India 


The World Health Organization and 
the Indian health services have cooper- 
ated in setting up a field center for ma- 
ternal and child health in a rural area 
of Delhi Province in India. This proj- 
ect is being enlarged to form an over-all 
teaching and training project for medi- 
cal students, nurses, and social workers, 
with courses in Delhi hospitals and 
colleges also. Additional centers in 
Afghanistan and Burma and other 
parts of Southeast Asia will help in 
the improvement of the health of 
mothers and children, and particularly 
in lowering the infant death rate. 
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For Children in Maryland With Epilepsy 


Significant new medical advances in 
controlling epilepsy have made_pos- 
sible the first comprehensive, State- 
wide program to help epileptic children. 
This program will be carried out in 
Maryland, with the help of a special 
grant made by the Children’s Bureau to 
the Maryland State Department of 
Health. It will be a demonstration 
program to help children in the counties 
of Maryland who have epilepsy. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine and the University 
of Maryland School of Medicine will 
cooperate in carrying out the program. 

The two medical schools will furnish 
specialists to help in the operation of 
two diagnostic clinics in Baltimore, 
both equipped with electroencephalo- 
graphs, to which epileptic children 
throughout the State will be referred 
for diagnosis. All the county health 
departments expect to take an active 
part in the program by locating the 
children and referring them to the cen- 
tral clinics, by supplying the various 
drugs, and by working closely with local 
physicians in carrying out the treat- 
ment recommended in each case. 

The program will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward Davens, Chief of 
the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health in the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Reprints Available 


An Administrator, an Obstetrician, 
and a Maternity Supervisor Evaluate 
the Rooming-In Plan. By Hayward R. 
Hamrick, M. D., Thaddeus L. Mont- 
gomery, M. D., and E. Pauline Shenk, 
R. N. Reprinted from The Modern 
Hospital, August 1949. 


Experiment in the Supervision of 
Cottage Parents. By David Hallowitz. 
Reprinted from The Jewish Social 
Service Quarterly, December 1948. 


Guardianship of Children. By Alice 
Scott Hyatt. Reprinted from Social 
Security Bulletin, January-February 
1950. 


Hospital Fatality Rates for Prema- 
ture Infants. By Katherine Bain, 
M. D., John P. Hubbard, M. D., ~4 
Maryland Y. Pennell, M. Sc. Hyg. Re- 
printed from Pediatrics, October 1949. 


The Quality of Medical Care in a Na- 
tional Health Program; a statement by 
the subcommittee on medical care. 
Reprinted from American Journal of 
Public Health, July 1949. 


Working Together for Children; the 
court and the children’s agency. Re- 
printed from Child Welfare, July and 
November 1949. 


Cerebral-palsied Children Graduate 


A school fer children with cerebral 
palsy at Charlanne, Ala., held its first 
high-school graduation last _ spring. 
The school was recently accredited by 
the State board of education, and many 
improvements have been made in the 
program and services of this resident 
institution. Two of the three high- 
school graduates have been under the 
care of the Alabama crippled children’s 
program for years. 


To Help Save Texas Prematures 


A 50-page brochure entitled “Prema- 
ture Infant Deaths Cast Shadows Over 
Texas” has been published by the Texas 
State Department of Health to publi- 
cize its State-wide program of care for 
premature infants. It offers guidesand 
recommendations for managing services 
for premature infants. 


Diabetic Children Go Camping 


For the first time in the Southwest, 
a camp was held in the summer of 1950 
for diabetic children. Held on a 400- 
acre site near Gainesville, Tex., it is 
called Camp Sweeney in honor of Dr. 
J. Shirley Sweeney, founder of the 
Sweeney Diabetic Foundation. The 
camping time was divided into six 
weekly periods, beginning in mid-June. 
No child between the ages of 6 and 15 
with diabetes was turned away. The 
costs of the camp were defrayed through 
the efforts of Dr. Sweeney and the 
people of Gainesville. Emphasis was 
placed on helping the children lead a 
normal life and teaching them self-care. 
The staff included physicians, nurses, 
and dietitians. 


More UNICEF Funds Allocated 


The Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) has allocated 
$1,287,000 for relief of Palestine refu- 
gees and for children’s aid programs in 
Israel, Finland, and Afghanistan. It 
also approved the allocation of $1,125,- 
000 for children’s programs in Latin 
American countries. 


Psychological Service Centers Opened 
in India 


Psychological service centers are be- 
ing opened in five important cities in 
the United Provinces of India, to pro- 
vide educational guidance to children 
between the ages of 5 and 13 years and 
vocational guidance to youths up to 20 
years. A bureau of psychology is al- 
ready functioning at Allahabad. 
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FETAL AND NEONATAL DEATH; 
a survey of the incidence, etiology, 
and anatomic manifestations of the 
conditions producing death of the 
fetus in utero and the infant in the 
arly days of life, by Edith L. Potter, 
M. D., Ph. D., and Fred L. Adair, 
M. D. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. Revised edition, 1949. 173 
pp. $3.75. 


This excellent small book discusses 
the major causes of fetal and neonatal 
death under the headings of malforma- 
tions, anoxia, birth trauma, prematu- 
rity, toxemia, and infections. Since the 
first edition appeared, 9 years ago, at 
least two medical advances of general 
interest have occurred in this field, 
namely, recognition of the effect on the 
fetus of the Rh factor and of German 
measles. 

The book summarizes the broad ex- 
perience and careful investigations of 
the authors and lays the foundation 
upon which further knowledge concern- 
ing stillbirth and neonatal mortality 
‘an be built. 

Alice D. Chenoweth, M. D. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE SERVICES; 49 urban 
areas 1948. Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York 17, 
i} ie April 1950. 24 pp. 


This annual report contains compre- 
hensive statistical data on the volume 
of community health and welfare serv- 
ices in 49 urban communities during 
1948. Included are such types of serv- 
ices as economic-assistance and social- 
adjustment services, health services, 
recreation, and informal education and 
group-work services. In addition to 
showing changes from 1947 to 1948, 
trends are presented for the period 1940 
to 1948. 

The report isespecially useful because 
it presents figures on the services of 
both public and voluntary agencies. 
However, since all the cities covered 
in the report have over 100,000 popula- 
tion, the data should not be considered 
us representative of the country as a 
whole. 

People working in the children’s field 
will be interested in looking at the por- 
tions of the report on aid to dependent 
children, day-care centers, protective 
and foster care, and maternity-home 
care. 

Jack Wiener 
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ESSENTIALS IN GOOD ADOP- 
TION PRACTICES; a pamphlet 
for Child Welfare Workers. Child 
Placing and Adoption Committee of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 
105 East Twenty-second Street. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1950. 78 pp. $1. 


This excellent pamphlet was_pre- 
pared by the committee on expansion of 
adoption services, which is a subcom- 
mittee of the Child Placing and Adop- 
tion Committee, of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association. It was 
written to give help to social workers 
placing children for adoption, in agen- 
cies not primarily geared to such work. 
The material recognizes adoption as an 
integral but specialized part of case- 
work practice in the child-welfare 
field. 

Part I takes up the principles that are 
basic in all good adoption planning, 
whether it concerns an infant, a young 
child, or an adolescent, and regardless 
of the child’s creed or color. These 
principles are considered in relation to 
the natural parents, to the child, and to 
the adoptive family. Part II sum- 
marizes case illustrations that empha- 
size the principles discussed in Part I. 

The pamphlet is a real addition to the 
limited material available regarding 
adoption procedures and practices. 


I. Evelyn Smith 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
MODERN SOCIETY, by Martin 
H. Neumeyer. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc. New York, 1949. 335 pp. $5. 


The major portion of this volume is 
focused upon the conditioning factors 
of juvenile delinquency. These factors 
are grouped as follows: Personality 
factors, which include biological and 
psychological factors as well as charac- 
ter and behavior traits; home and fam- 
ily conditions; companions outside the 
home; influence of community institu- 
tions such as schools, churches, recre- 
ation agencies, and all forms of com- 
mercial recreation; population and 
cultural factors; economic and physical 
environmental factors; and law ob- 
servance and enforcement factors. Re- 
sults of studies and research in these 
areas are presented and discussed. The 
author is careful to point out that these 
factors and conditions are not neces- 
sarily causes, but are elements that may 
be related to delinquent behavior. He 
reminds us that there is no single cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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In taking this position, he does not 
imply that the problem is so complex 
that a main conditioning factor or prob- 
lem cannot be discovered in the individ- 
ual case or that all factors affect conduct 
with equal intensity. He says that “to 
reach a thorough understanding of de- 
viant behavior, a complete history and 
an analysis of each individual case are 
essential, together with a full under- 
standing of all environmental con- 
ditions under which the behavior takes 
place.” 

Although the author’s emphasis is 
upon conditioning factors, he does dis- 
cuss the subject of delinquency control. 
He includes under this heading appre- 
hension, detention, juvenile courts and 
probation service, institutional care 
community services and organization. 
and methods of research. Some limi- 
tations in our present programs are 
pointed out and the need for coordina- 
tion and integration of agencies and 
methods is expressed, but there is no 
sharp or critical analysis of the present 
programs or agencies concerned with 
or responsible for the control and treat- 
ment of delinquency. 


William H. Sheridan 


FOOD FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By 
Hazel Kepler and Elizabeth Hessler. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 
1950. 276 pp. $3.75.. 


In highly readable style, the authors 
of this book present the accepted prin- 
ciples of sound nutrition and good food 
practices for children of preschool age. 
Humorous incidents and the recounting 
of childhood reactions to food in typical 
family situations are selected to help 
parents understand some of the under- 
lving motivations of childhood be- 
havior. 

The title of one chapter, “Tricks in 
All Trades,” might well serve as a sub- 
title for each chapter, for the entire 
book is filled with ideas on making food 
more interesting and on new and un- 
usual ways of adding variety to well- 
known, easily followed recipes. 

Supplementing the chapters on food 
during illness and convalescence and on 
sickroom diets is a chapter on “Enter- 
tainment of the Convalescent,” which 
suggests many novel ideas for keeping 
the young convalescent happy and 
contented. 

Helen R. Stacey 


Illustrations: 

Cover, Archie L. Hardy for Children’s 
Bureau. 

P. 58, General Services Administration 
(formerly Federal Works Agency). 

Pp. 60 and 62, E. S. Powell for South Caro- 
lina State Board of Health. 

P. 64, King Studio, Loris, S. C. 

P. 65, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

P. 66, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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CALENDAR 


(Begins Nov. 1) 

Nov. 2-6—National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. Annual meeting. 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 5-11—American Education Week. 
Thirtieth annual observance. Spon- 
sored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Le- 
gion, the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Information from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Nov. 7-10—School Food Service Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 9-11—American Speech and 
Hearing Association. Annual con- 
vention. Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 12-18—Book Week. Thirty-see- 
ond annual celebration. Information 
from Children’s Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 
1S. N. x. 

Nov. 15-17—National Association of 
Intergroup Relations Ofiicials. 
Fourth National Conference on Inter- 
group Relations, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-17—Family Service Associa- 
tion of America. Biennial meeting. 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-17—National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Annual conference 
of the National Association for 
Mental Health. New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-18—National Council of Negro 
Women. Fifteenth annual conven- 
tion. Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 16-18—F amily Service <Associa- 
tion of America. Biennial meeting. 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 20-21—National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Annual meeting, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2— American Public Wel- 
fare Association. Annual Round 
Table Conference, featuring the or- 
ganization’s twentieth anniversary. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 3-7—Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 26-28—American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29— American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec. 27-30— American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Chicago, 


Dec. 28-30— American Political Science 
Association. Annual meeting. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








